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Address by AllenT. Lambert, President 


Ten years ago Canadians looked 
forward with cautious optimism to the 
1960's. The decade which was then 
opening was heralded as the “‘soaring 
sixties’, but it was born more in an 
atmosphere of hope than real promise 
and began amidst the uncertainties 
created by the slow growth of the 
economy in the last half of the 1950's. 


But the sixties did soar, and they 
carried markets, production, employ- 
ment and incomes to unprecedented 
levels which exceeded the expec- 
tations of even the most optimistic. Ten 
years ago few of us would have hoped, 
let alone predicted, that the Canadian 
economy would soon embark upon the 
longest and best sustained period of 
balanced expansion in its history. It is 

a credit to our economic system that it 
was able to provide two million more 
jobs in the decade and, at the same 
time, increase real income per person in 
Canada by 40 per cent. 


The reason | point to these apparent, 

if often ignored facts, is not merely to 
preface a discussion of an even brighter 
future, but to place in perspective some 
of the problems we have today. The 
sixties began with great and growing 
concern over productivity and our 
competitive position in the world; the 
seventies begin with great and growing 
concern over inflation. 


Our national preoccupation 10 years 
ago was with our productivity 
performance, which was poor by 
international standards, and this proved 
to be a sobering vantage point from 
which to examine the prospects for the 
soaring sixties. Preoccupation with 
productivity at that time served to focus 
the attention of all thoughtful 


~_our economic policies have avoidance 


Canadians on this national economic 
issue and in that way contributed to 
the appreciation and easement of the 
problem. 


Our present concern with, and 
discussion of, inflation can be viewed 

in the same light. The extent to which 
the subject is now being debated will 
certainly stimulate greater under- 
standing and, as Canadians become 
more informed about the dimensions of 
the problem, the probability of achieving 
a solution will be increased. 


_ The inflationary environment which has 


clouded the latter part of the sixties has 
had a tendency to overshadow the real 
and substantial economic progress of 
the past decade. In addition, the success 
of our economy in resisting recession is 
in part responsible for the inflationary 
expectations which prevail. So long as 


of a recession as their prime objective, 
these expectations will be confirmed. 


Serious as the inflationary problem is, 
itis well to remind ourselves that the 
inflation we are experiencing is not of 
the spiralling kind such as has charac- 
terized some of the economies of 
less-developed countries, nor is it likely 
to develop along these lines. Never- 
theless, Canadian business and labour 
and Canadians at large must be © 
prepared to accept reasonable measures 
necessary to correct the economic 
imbalances caused by inflation. 
Canadians generally sh@etd applaud the 
prospect of a Federal Government 
budget surplus this fiscal year but we 
cannot ignore that this was preceded 

by enormous increases in government 
spending at all levels over prior years 
with monetary policy at the time 
accommodating the expansive fiscal 


policies of governments. These 
combined to play an inflationary role 
and continue to have a pronounced 
effect on prices throughout our 
economy. 


There has been increasing discussion in 
Ottawa and in other places regarding 
the imposition of price and credit 
controls. Such discussion is not in any 
way germane to our present economic 
ituation. Comprehensive wage and 
rice controls have no proven value in 
reducing or eliminating inflation and 
would be impossible to impose 
effectively in present day circumstances. 
We seem to forget rather easily that the 
price and wage ten of wartime 
were followed almost inevitably by 
years of major ptice and wage 
increases in the postwar period. 


Price, wage and credit controls do 
not now have the support of 


except to put the economy ina 
Straitjacket, which woyld create greate 
distortions and hardships than our 
present rate of inflation. This does not 
rule out measures dnd restraints 
designed to moderate the rate of 
business activity in order to return the 
economy to a growth pattern with 
price stability Which can be sustained. 


The efforts of the Prices and Incomes 
Commission in seeking co-opérative 
action to avoid the perils of price and 
wage increases continuing at recent 
high levels are deserving @f the suppor, 


market for the wholly discredited 
policies of price and wagé controls. 


It is my feeling that wé have not given 
the present restrictive monetary and 
fiscal measures epough time to prove 
their effectiveness, We haye had a tight 
monetary policy SAO months and 
a reasonably restrictive fiScal policy for 
an almost equally short period of time. 
There are signs that’these measures are 
producing results and if we practise 
restraint in respect to price and wage 
increases wé can afford to be patient. 
There is no attractive alternative. 


This would seem to be an appropriate 
time to discuss briefly Canada’s 
economic performance in 1969 and the 
outlook for the Canadian economy in 
1970. The 1968 upswing in the 
Canadian economy continued into 
1969 on a stronger, but more infla- 
tionary note. Fiscal and monetary 
policies of restraint were in evidence 
throughout 1969 and resulted in some 
softening in the economy by the year- 
end. Growth in real output came to a 
virtual standstill in the second and third 
quarters and indications are that there 
was little expansion in the fourth 
quarter. 


The economy's performance in 1969 
was marred by the fact that price 
increases far exceeded productivity 
growth. It is estimated that Gross 
National Product exceeded $78-billion 
last year, but nearly half of the 9.5 

per cent increase was due to inflation. 


A notable economic development in 
1969, which has important implications 
for the shape of the economy in 1970, 


is that consumer spending growth 


moderated substantially in the last half 
of the year as the employment picture 


Vi ale consumer.credit tightened, 


| 
/ 
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and higher taxes and compulsory 
welfare contributions continued to bite 
into personal disposable income. An 
increased degree of consumer caution 
has shown up in retail markets, a 
condition that is expected to continue 
well into 1970. 


This is an especially encouraging sign 
since it probably represents one of the 
first clear indications of a break in the 
inflationary expectations which have 
been a major problem to economic 
policymakers. It could also signal the 
emergence of a more reasonable 


_ collective bargaining climate this year. 


Export growth should continue 
relatively strong, especially for the 
important commodity exports such as 
forest products, metals and fuels. 
Exports of manufactured goods, 
however, may be less buoyant this year 
as the United States economy exper- 
iences some easing in its growth rate in 
response to government policies of 
fiscal and monetary restraint imposed 
in 1969. 


Indications are that total government 
spending will continue to grow despite 
announced cutbacks. The rate of 
increase may slow down, but it is 
significant that government expendi- 
tures this past year grew at a faster rate 
than Gross National Product. Business 
investment should exhibit moderate 
strength, although a reduced rate of 
business inventory accumulation seems 
likely as the slower growth in final sales 
continues to exert some downward 
pressure On industrial production. 
Furthermore, the residential construc- 
tion sector will be:weaker in 1970, 
reflecting the effects of a downward 


—— “oo See, 


trend in starts as 1969 progressed and » 
relatively stringent monetary and credit 
conditions. 


In summary, it would appear that 1970 
will be a somewhat painful year for the 
Canadian economy. It is apparent that 
inflationary pressures will continue to 
be more severe than we would like. 
Even though some evidence of the 
efficacy of anti-inflationary policies is 
now beginning to appear we expect 
that prices will rise by 3% to 4 per cent. 
With Gross National Product expected 
to rise only about 6 per cent, it is 
evident that business activity in 
Canada has entered a period of 
significantly slower growth. This trend 
is likely to persist throughout 1970 and 
possibly into 1971, and should result 
in some further subsidence of 
inflationary pressures. 


~. One of the major concerns of the 1960's 


was tax reform and it appears that the 
seventies will be the beneficiary, or 
otherwise, of the deliberations. On 
November 7th last year, the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper on Taxation was 
released to the public. 


This is a new procedure in respect to 
introducing proposed tax legislation 
and it is of utmost importance that 
careful consideration be given to these 
proposals and the effects they would 
have on the future course of the 
Canadian economy. Many of the 
suggestions have their origin in the 
report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation, but the White Paper proposals © 
are not merely tax reforms, they also 
incorporate major tax increases. The 
changes which will remove some 
50,000 from the tax roll and give some 
relief to those in the lower income 
bracket can be applauded. It is under- 


standable, too, that the resulting drop” 
in revenue must be picked up else- 
where, but it does not seem appropriate 
to introduce at the same time changes 
designed to substantially increage the 
total tax revenues of the Government. 
The public has not been made/aware 
hat a tax increase is being i 
he Canadian people under 
tax reform. They are being 
_\/with a tax structure which 
undreds of millions of additional 
ollars from a nation thatis already 
highly taxed. Governmefts at all levels 
in this country are gathéring over 32 
per cent of the nationg! income in taxes 
as against 25 per cenf only 10 years ago 
+ and 27 per cent curréntly in the United 
States. It would seefn desirable for the 
overnment to be galled to account for 
the suggested tax/ncrease, and to 
separate the tax increase from the © 
tax reform. 


Sharp increases in most personal 
income tax rates are suggested with 
the new rates commencing at just over 
twenty per cent, as against a level of 
fourteen per cent now, and they would 
rise rapidly to a level of fifty per cent at 
a taxable income of $24,000 a year. 
This imposes a heavy additional tax 
burden on the middle-income group 
compared to similar income earners in 
the United States. This is mentioned in 
the White Paper, but dismissed, to my 
mind, on uneasy grounds. Canadians 
in this income bracket are, for the most 
part, highly educated, technically profi- 
cient and well motivated people who 
play an important role in maintaining 
our competitive position in the world. 
Many of them have shown a willingness 
to move to more attractive positions 
outside the country if the difference in 


J 


after-tax income becomes too wide. 
There is also the danger that the 
imposition of heavier taxes on the 
middle-income group, who are the high 
savers in the economy, will adversely 
affect the national savings rate. 


| Much attention has also been directed 
[ to the proposal to limit personal taxation 
| rates to 52 per cent and the Minister 
estimates the loss of tax revenue by 
| doing so at $40 million. In a report to 
| Parliament he pointed out, however, 
that revenue of some $340 million | 
would come from capital gains taxes 
and that this will come largely from 
| these same people. As a matter of equity 
/a strong case can be made for a tax on 
' realized capital gains, and | am in favour 
of it. No such merit exists with respect 
to the revaluation every five years. We 
would be the only country to do this 
yand | feel it would be unfair and also 
[tecoteue capital coming to Canada 
and, indeed, even staying here. | would 
hope very much that ways will be found 
to remove this feature which would tap 
unrealized capital gains and place too 
high a premium on continuing residence 
in Canada. If we are to have tax reform 
which includes capital gains tax it 


‘would seem desirable to review the . /f. / 


question of death duties at the same 
hime, looking to their possible 
(elimination. 
The White Paper has been criticized 
because it proposes to eliminate the 
special provisions for the lower tax rate 
presently applicable to small business, 
to be replaced by a uniform 50 per ce 
tax on the incomes of all corporations. 
n pure equity the proposal in the White 
Paper can be justified, but taxation is 
also an instrument of economic policy 
and it seems to me that it is in the 


\ interest of the country as a whole to 
_\encourage the formation and develop- 
ment of small business enterprises. This 
iS an area where alternatives could be 
considered by the Federal Government. 
ne possible area of concession would 
e to allow genuine small businesses to 
rite off capital equipment, as fast as 
they chose, up to a fairly substantial 
income limit. 


International Developments 


The past year was one of considerable 
activity in the international field. 
Monetary crises were frequent, but 
were in each case resolved through 
international co-operation. These crises 
resulted for the most part from basic 
imbalances in the economic and trading 
patterns of the countries involved, but it 
cannot be denied that speculative 
influences aggravated the confusion 
normally attendant on exchange rate 
changes, whether upward or down- 
ward. Devaluation of the French franc 
and revaluation upwards of the German 
mark were undeniably necessary to 
reflect the altered positions, over the 
years, of the French and German 
economies but these underlying factors 
were almost obscured by the flurries of 
speculative capital flights. 


There is hope that the disruptive role of 
speculative funds in the international 
foreign exchange market will be sharply 
curtailed in the future. The acceptance, 
finally, of the “Special Drawing Rights” 
plan of the International Monetary Fund 
and the decision to bring into being new 
reserves are expected, in the words of 
the Managing Director of the Fund, ‘to 
exert a helpful influence on the speed 
and character of international payment 
adjustments. It should permit and per- 


haps stimulate appropriate adjustment 
measures, but it can never be a 
substitute for them”. 


While the Canadian dollar was not 
noticeably affected by the European 
currency crises, we have had to accept 
very high interest rates, which, in most 
industrialized countries, were at new all! 
time peaks. Interest rates rose in 1969 
through the interaction of domestic and 
international policies of all nations, and 
were a consequence of the uncertainties 
felt by investors concerning inflation. 
The rise in interest rates in the United 
States was one of the objectives 
deliberately pursued as an anti- 
inflationary device and this was re- 
flected in Canadian rates. The emer- 
gence on a gigantic scale of the Euro- 
dollar market has also tended to force 
an equalization of international interest 
rates at the higher level. 


Although not all of the international 
monetary problems have been resolved, 
we do enter the 1970's with an inter- 
national monetary system which for 
the most part is both viable and up-to- 
date. The development of the Special 
Drawing Rights, the enormously 
increased co-operation through the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
greater willingness of all central banks 
to act in concert are a source of | 
definite encouragement as we face the 
world’s financial and trading 
requirements of the 1970's. 


Economy of the Seventies 


The objective which Canadians must 
set for themselves in the seventies is to 
ensure that actual economic perform- 
ance matches as closely as possible 
our potential in terms of efficiency, 


equity and quality of life in Canada. ~ 
There are many laudable objectives for 
Our national effort, and we need not 
overstretch the economy to achieve 
them if we have a clear view of the 
fundamentals of living within our means 
and the importance of incentives. This 
is why, as | have already stressed, the 
deceleration of inflationary pressures 
and the reform of our tax system are 

/ such essential ingredients in enabling 
the Canadian economy in the decade 
ahead to bring about broadly based 
economic progress. 


Assuming a reasonable resolution of 
such problems,:what kind of economic 
environment can we expect in the next 
decade? It is quite possible that the 
1970's will begin slowly, just as did the 
sixties, and there is no assurance that 
the seventies will provide us with an 
unbroken record of growth. There seems 
to be little question, however, about 

the extremely promising potential of 

the seventies. The basic economic 
ingredients for growth are at hand— 

a rapidly growing labour force; a 
population whose educational quali- 
fications are improving and whose 
technology is advancing; and a good 
record of savings and investment to 
provide this growing and developing 
work force with the tools to produce 
major advances in economic well-being. 


The attainment of our objectives during 
the seventies is conditional not alone 
upon these forces for growth being 
available. Something more is needed. 
Assured growth and maximum 
economic well-being also depend upon 
the successful application of tariff, trade. 
monetary, fiscal and other economic 
policies. Failure to set priorities and 
design government policies accord - 


ingly could inhibit the growth of which 
we are capable. 


What can we now foresee for the 
seventies in terms of the basic 
economic environment and our 
potential for growth? By 1980 the 
impact on our cities will be immense 
with more than half the population 
living in cities of over 100,000 and 
eight out of ten Canadians residing in 
urban communities. The requirements 
of our urban populations for super 
highways, rapid transit, low-cost 
housing and civic redevelopment, will 
leave governments at every level 
struggling to keep pace with a popu- 
lation that is increasing by a million 
every two-and-a-half years. 


By January, 1980, Canadians will 

number about four million more than 

they do today. This is not a large 

number by international standards, but 
virtually all of these new citizens will be 
urban dwellers. The implications of this 
greater urbanization on the demand for 
savings are already apparent. The active 
savers in our population, Canadians in 

the 35 to 65 age group, will be a 

relatively constant proportion of the 

total population. In this context, the _ 
proposed new personal income tax Wa 
rates in the White Paper should, in my 

view, Cause the greatest concern, 

because of their adverse impact upon 
savings. 


) 
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The implications for the economy of 
shifting population patterns are also 
clearly evident so far as consumption is 
concerned. If the economy of the sixties 
was a high consumption economy, the 
economy of the seventies will witness 
an even greater emphasis on consump- 


tion. These surging consumer demands 
combined with rapidly growing foreign 
markets will create almost insatiable 
requirements for capital with which to 
constantly improve and increase our 
productive facilities. Over the next 
decade we will be called upon to invest 
about $150-billion in new plant and 
equipment, approximately double the 
requirements of the sixties. It is 
apparent from such growth parameters 
that given an appropriate policy frame- 
work and assuming reasonable price 
performance, Canada’s Gross National 
Product may be as high as $180-bjllion 


< 


In terms of real goods and services, and 
discounting any price increases, the 
average Canadian should be 50 per cent 
better off in 1980 than he was in the 
past year. The individual Canadian by 
1980 may have an income in 1980 


by the end of the decade. 27)),, //) 4 “Ww 


dollars twice as large as he has now, or 
four times what it was in 1945. 


| have painted a promising and opti- 
mistic picture of the seventies. Without 
doubt they can be great years for 
Canada but the achievement of our 
goals is not certain nor will it be auto- 
matic. Much depends on the quality 
and attitude of our people and the 
policies adopted to motivate them in 
the right direction and to solve the 
problems which face us. We have the 
human capital to improve the ‘quality of 
life’ in Canada and to enable Canadians 
to participate more fully in the larger 
affairs of the world around them. The 
challenge for Canadians in the seventies 
is to manage their affairs in a way that 
will set an example to the world of 
maximum opportunity and freedom, 
social justice, and political and 
economic stability. 


Address by Richard M. Thomson, 
Chief General Manager 


Successive statements have recorded 
new peaks in deposits, loans, revenue 
and earnings and the statement you 
have before you maintains that trend. 
We had a good year. Once again, our 
rate of growth was greater than that of 
the Canadian banking industry as a 
whole. This means that we have a 
somewhat larger share of the Canadian 
banking market than we had a year ago. 


There has been criticism of the increase 
in bank earnings and there is a tendency 
to attribute this trend to higher interest 
rates. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the main factor in the 
expansion of our earnings has been the 
growth of our business. In the 1969 
fiscal year total assets of your bank rose 
19.5 per cent, whereas balance of profits 
climbed 18.3 per cent. Profits did not 
rise as rapidly as the total volume of 
funds employed. This, in fact, has been 
the experience of the past several years. 


The chartered banks are not generally 
regarded as exporters but actually they 
export banking services on a broad 
scale. Even though our Canadian cur- 
rency business has been growing faster 
than that of other Canadian banks, our 
foreign currency operations have shown 
an even higher rate of expansion. During 


the past fiscal year our foreign currency 


deposits climbed 41 per cent to $1,510 © 
millions. A significant portion of our 
earnings comes from our international 
operations. 


Interest rates have risen for a number of 
years now in a broadly similar pattern in 
practically all of the industrial countries 
of the world. In considering this 
escalation, allowance should be made 
for depreciation in the purchasing 
power of money. Not surprisingly, 


supply of such funds nor assurance of 


In the circumstances it is not surprising 


i} real risks in short term borrowing for 


higher rates of interest are being 
demanded by savers to compensate for 
loss of buying power. Interest paid by 
your bank this past year on deposits and 
debentures amounted to almost $196 
millions as against $125 millions in 
1968, an increase of 57 per cent. 


Bank Lending 


Monetary and fiscal policies have been 
restrictive for the past nine months, but 
loan demand has remained high and it 
has been impossible for the banks to 
meet all of the demands made upon 
them. Rather, we have had to limit our 
loans to the essential requirements of 
our customers—both large and small. 


In periods of tight money one of the 
most important responsibilities of the 
banking system is to allocate the funds 

at their disposal in the best interests of 
the economy as a whole. We accept 
this obligation. 


that one of the major financial develop- 
ments in recent months has been the 
number of new borrowers entegin the . 
short term money market. The 
banks have all undertaken, at the request 
of the authorities in Ottawa, to pay no 
more than 7% per cent on deposit 
receipts, $100,000 and over, with 
maturity up to two years and, because 
of this, sale of commercial paper at 
higher rates has substantially increased. 
It is hoped that borrowers in this market 
realize that there is not an unlimited 


even a continuing one. Also there are 
capital expansion which, by its nature, 


requires long rather than short 
term funds. 


Bank personal instalment loans have ~ 
expanded substantially in recent years. 
However, about half-way through our 
fiscal year, monetary policy became 
restrictive and the chartered banks 
moved to de-emphasize personal «= 
instalment loans. There was an imme- 
diate slow-down in the rate of growth 
_/of personal loans in the banking system, 
while other lenders have continued to 
promote consumer loans and, as a result, 
the banks’ share of the consumer 
credit market has fallen. 


Mortgage Lending 


Our mortgage business is divided into 
two categories—lending for our own 
account and mortgage banking activity - 
on behalf of clients. During the year we 
have approved mortgage loans 

totalling $97.2 millions to finance the 
construction of 5,701 housing units and 
this is a somewhat larger amount than 
we committed in the 1968 fiscal year. 
As at October 31 last, our mortgage 
portfolio amounted to $233 millions. In 
addition, we were servicing a substan- 
tial number of mortgages sold by us to 
clients. 


To facilitate participation in the mort- 
gage market your bank sponsored the 
formation a few months ago of Tordom 
Investments Limited, owned jointly by 
the bank and Leamor Holdings Limited. 
The latter is a holding company, the 
shareholders of which are Toronto 
Dominion Bank, Canada Permanent 
Trust Company and UNAS Investments 
Limited. 


Authorized capital of Tordom Invest- 
ments is 5,000,000 preference shares, 
par value $1 each and 100,000 no par 
value common shares. All of the 


preference shares are held by the bank. 
The common shares are held by the 
Bank and Leamor Holdings equally. 


To finance its operations, Tordom 
Investments is authorized to sell notes 
or debentures to the public and its main 
function is to invest in mortgages. It is 
anticipated that Tordom will raise about 
$35 millions in 1970 and these funds 
will go into single family dwellings. In 
addition, the bank will again have an 
active mortgage lending programme but 
under present conditions our commit- 
ments will not likely equal 1969 levels. 


The banks have become a major factor 
in mortgage lending since the 1967 
Bank Act revision and we confidently 
expect they will continue in this role in 
1970. 


Chargex 


Toronto Dominion began the necessary 
planning in 1966 to enter the credit 
card business. Chargex was first 
launched in Toronto and Montreal in the 
summer of 1968 and in parts of British 
Columbia and Southern Ontario in 1969, 
and the intention is to go national as 
soon as possible. This year there will be 
some further expansion in Ontario and 
British Columbia, but national 
operations are perhaps two years away. 


In introducing Chargex, and it might be 
called a convenience card as well as a 
credit card, we were taking the long 
term point of view. It is part of the pay- 
ments mechanism of our economy and 
the payments system is our business. 
We can do it cheaper than anyone else 
and it would have been a serious 
mistake for the banks in Canada to let 
loutsiders alone provide this developing 
service. Critics of Chargex seem to over- 


look this and ignore the fact that a holder 
of a Chargex card can pay his monthly 
bill within 25 days of receipt of his state- 
ment without incurring any interest or 
service charge. It is a convenient and 
economical way to pay bills locally or 
when you travel. Chargex will soon be 
world wide and already it can be used 
when you travel in 40 foreign areas. 


A great deal has been written in recent 
years about “the cashless society’. We 
are not likely to ever have a completely 
cashless society but for years the trend 
has been toward less use of currency in 
day to day transactions and Chargex is a 
further step along this road. Fifty years 
ago most individuals paid their accounts 
at local stores, telephone and hydro bills 
and municipal taxes in cash. Today, 
they use cheques. Tomorrow, they will 
use Chargex. 


Income Taxes and 
Appropriations for Losses 


You will note that our total provision for 
income taxes amounted to $27.2 
millions as against $14.5 millions in the 
previous year. This arises, in part, from 
higher earnings but a major cause of the 
rise is the fact that our transfers to 
appropriations for losses are now 
taxable. 


Our transfers to appropriations for losses 
from earnings in the past year amounted 
to $19.3 millions. There is also a 
deduction of $4.4 millions from 
accumulated appropriations to cover 

a write-down of municipal and cor- 
porate bonds to values not exceeding 
market, whereas last year there was a 
net credit. Accumulated appropriations 
for losses now stand at $69.1 millions of 
which $17.7 millions are tax paid. 


Toronto-Dominion Centre 


The initial announcement of plans for 
the Toronto-Dominion Centre complex 
was made seven years ago. Demolition 
of existing buildings on the site com- 
menced 5% years ago. Today, the com- 
plex is nearly complete and tenants 
started moving into the second tower 
several months ago. It is very gratifying 
to report that the first tower is fully 
occupied and 87 per cent of the second 
tower is already under lease. 


Pacific Centre Limited 


As you know, your bank is a partner 
with T. Eaton Company and Cemp 
Investments Limited in a $40 million 
redevelopment project in Vancouver 
known as Pacific Centre Limited. Con- 
struction has already commenced and — 
one of the main units will be the 30- 
storey Toronto Dominion Bank Tower. 
In addition, we recently exercised our 


option to participate with Eaton’s*and 


Cemp in the $50 million redevelopment 
of the adjoining Block 42, but work in 
this area will not commence until 1971 . 


New Branches 


Convenience of branch location is a 
prime factor in attracting new banking 
business. In the fiscal year under 
review we opened 26 new branches 
and seven of these were in communities 
where we were not previously repre- 
sented. In the past two-and-a-half 
months we have opened an additional - 
nine branches which were under 
development at the close of the fiscal 
year. This brings our branch network 

to 750. 


Not only are we opening more branches 
but we also have an active programme 


~~ 


for improvement of existing facilities. —~ 
During the year a number of branch 
premises were modernized or extended 
and in three locations existing buildings 
were replaced. 


Personnel 


The bank’s most valuable asset is not 
recorded on the statement of assets you 
have before you. | refer to the people 
who “make the difference’, who work 
in our branches, in our divisional offices 
and in head office. The excellent growth 
and results which we are able to report 
to you today are due to their initiative, 
hard work, efficiency and loyalty and | 


am sure you would want me to express 


to them sincere appreciation on your 
behalf. 


We have our personnel policy and 
benefits under constant review. A few 
weeks ago, with the approval of the 
Board of Directors, we announced an 
Employee Savings Plan. This plan is a 
first in Canadian banking. The purpose 
of the plan is to encourage a regular 
savings programme and this is achieved 
by the inclusion of an incentive feature 
whereby the bank contributes an 
amount equal to 50 per cent of the sum 


the employee puts in. The maximum 
annual contribution by an employee is 
$500 and in this case the bank con- 
tributes $250 which is used to purchase 
the capital stock of the bank. The funds 
contributed by an employee may © 
similarly be used to purchase shares 

of Toronto Dominion Stock or kept ina 
savings account. We believe most of 
our employees will elect to have all the 
funds to their credit invested in 

bank shares. 


The Year Ahead 


We have every confidence that 1970 
will be another year of good growth for 
your bank. Indications are that the anti- 
inflation programme is beginning to take 
hold but restrictive monetary and fiscal 
policy will be necessary for some time. 
Canadian deposits and loans will grow 
less during 1970 than last year. Never- 
theless, international loan demand 
remains strong and profit opportunities 
in the Euro-dollar lending and in foreign 
exchange operations appear bright. 
Your bank stands in the strongest posi- 
tion in its history and we are confident 
that a year from now it will be even 
stronger. 


